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Introductory. 

Something  about  Rock-climbing. 

IT  is  superfluous  to  introduce  rock-climbing  as  a  sport 
to  the  general  public.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
fine  photographs  of  great  crags  which,  with  their 
attendant  descriptions  of  adventure  and  peril,  are  so 
regularly  seen  in  the  popular  magazines  and  in  books 
on  mountaineering.  The  public  is,  however,  apt  to  con- 
clude that  the  perils  described  are  an  essential  to  ordinary 
rock -mountaineering.  After  having  a  short  "crack" 
with  an  outdoors  society  on  our  rock-climbs,  I  was 
reproached  for  not  giving  accounts  of  hairsbreadth 
escapes  from  iced  slab  or  falling  rock,  and  had  to  offer 
the  half-believed  statement,  "  Such  things  rarely  happen 
to  the  ordinary  climber."  With  pioneers  and  experts 
things  are  sometimes  very  exciting  indeed.  An  opposite 
view  on  the  matter  is  sometimes  met :  that  all  rock- 
climbers  are  in  conspiracy  to  make  their  sport  look 
dangerous.  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  remark  of  a  lady,  "  those 
awful  photographs  of  Napes  Needle  are  faked  so  that 
young  men  may  brag  of  dangers  braved  and  passed. 
Anyone  who  did  slip  off  would  only  slide  down  on  to 
a  soft  grass  slope,  which  is  left  out  of  the  photographs." 
Such  an  idea  is  really  mischievous,  for  a  fall  from  any 
part  of  Napes  Needle  —  itself  a  problem  on  which 
expert  climbers  have  failed — would  be  a  serious  matter 
indeed. 

Rock-climbing    as    a    sport    has    no    long    history : 
certainly  the  Pillar  Stone  was  ascended  in   1826    by  an 


Ennerdale  cooper,  named  Atkinson,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  quiet  of  Wasdale  Head  was  invaded  by  University 
reading  parties  that  any  real  attention  was  given  to  the 
rocks.  Will  Ritson  gave  a  characteristic  reply  to  an 
inquiry  anent  the  crags  on  Great  Gable :  "  What's 
makk'n  ye  chaps  fash  ye'rsels'  seah  mich  aboot  t'  crags 
noo  a-days  ;  isn't  t'  fells  gud  eneuf  for  ye  ?  "  In  their 
leisure  hours  the  more  adventurous  members  of  the 
reading  parties  found  a  few  new  ascents,  and  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  the  sport.  When  in  later  years  they  returned, 
reinforced  in  numbers,  and  with  the  experience  of  Alpine 
travel  behind  them,  the  sport  rapidly  gained  renown. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  even  sketch  the  pioneering  of  the 
Cumberland  crags :  a  big  volume  at  least  would  be 
required  to  do  it  full  justice.  For  many  years  there  were 
no  written  records,  and  every  man  had  to  find  the  way 
for  himself,  but  in  1884,  Mr.  C.  N.  Williamson  wrote  a 
couple  of  articles  in  "  All  the  Year  Round"  which  summed 
up  all  the  information  available  to  that  date,  and  with 
this  publication  one  may  say  that  the  infancy  of  rock- 
climbing  as  a  sport  passed. 

The  modern  development  of  the  sport  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  establishment  of  rock-climbing  clubs, 
and  to  their  combined  "  meets "  in  the  Cumberland 
mountains.  In  this  work  the  Climbers'  Club  was  pre- 
eminent (ten  thousand  pities  that  the  Alpine  Club  did 
not  take  active  official  part  in  the  affair),  followed  by  the 
Yorkshire  Ramblers'  Club  and  the  Rucksack  Club,  of 
Manchester.  Seven  years  ago  it  was  decided  that  the 
sport  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  justify  a  local  club,  and 
the  Fell  and  Rock  Climbing  Club  of  the  P>nglish  Lake 
1  District  came  into  being.  It  has  now  about  300  members, 
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and  is  controlled  by  a  committee  of  mainly  local  climbers 
and  ramblers. 

The  best  known  Cumberland  climbing  centre  is,  of 
course,  Wasdale  Head,  the  only  good  approach  to  which 
is  from  Seascale  Station.  There  is  a  lovely  drive  of  eleven 
miles,  at  first  up  the  great  sweep  where  the  mountains 
merge  into  the  West  Cumberland  plain,  then  by  the  shore 
of  Wastwater,  most  wonderful  of  our  lakes.  Wasdale 
Head  is  a  mile  or  so,  across  stony  fields,  from  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Its  resident  population  is  about  a  score,  but 
when  the  hotel,  two  temperance  houses,  the  farm  (also  at 
times  the  vicarage)  are  full,  there  is  a  crowd  of  anything  up 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Wasdale  Head,  though  so  remote, 
has  some  associations  with  Wordsworth  and  other  of  the 
Lake  District  literati.  Besides  Wasdale  Head,  there  is  a 
cottage  at  Bowderdale  (a  couple  of  miles  down  the  lake), 


and  a  couple  of  hotels  and  other  accommodation  at  Nether 
Wasdale,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

The  upper  crags  of  Scafell  are  within  a  couple  of 
hours'  easy  walk  of  the  Woolpack  Hotel,  in  Eskdale,  and 
another  quarter-hour  or  so  will  see  the  climber  from  Boot 
approaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  the  long,  easy 
southern  shoulder.  The  Eskdale  Light  Railway  no  longer 
conveys  passengers,  who  now  reach  the  dale  from  Raven- 
glass  by  a  seven  miles  drive  through  the  beautiful 
Muncaster  Park. 

Forty  years  ago  the  interest  in  rock-climbing  began, 
and,  after  a  few  attempts  to  make  centres  in  Borrowdale 
and  Ennerdale,  the  pioneers  settled  in  the  obvious  place 
for  the  climbs — Wasdale  Head,  with  the  mighty  crags 
of  Great  Gable,  Scafell,  and  the  Pillar  within  a  couple 
of  hours'  stroll.  Soon  the  old  "  Huntsman  Inn  "  was 
found  too  small,  and  successive  additions  have  been 
made.  Row  Head  is  practically  an  annexe  to  the  licensed 
hotel,  and  all  the  places  are  frequented  by  climbers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  next  great  centre  is  Coniston,  for  Doe  Crags, 
where  a  rock-climber  can  begin,  develop,  and  complete  his 
education,  as  the  courses  worked  out  vary  from  steep 
scree  walks  to  the  most  sensational  and  difficult  of  cracks 
and  chimneys.  From  Coniston,  or  from  the  steamer  pier 
at  Ambleside,  one  is  also  within  easy  reach  of  the  Great 
Langdale  Valley,  with  the  fine  climbs  on  Pavey  Ark  and 
Gimmer  Crag,  and  interesting  work  on  Bowfell  Links 
and  Buttress.  Accommodation  at  both  Coniston  and 
Great  Langdale  is  plentiful  and  good,  and,  except  at  the 
height  of  the  tourist  season  (August  and  early  September), 
there  is  not  the  need  there  is  at  Wasdale  Head  always  to 
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make  an  early  booking  of  rooms.  The  Grasmere  Valley 
is  hardly  so  good  a  centre  for  the  keen  rock-climber  :  he 
will  miss  there  the  genial  society  of  his  kind,  and,  in 
addition,  have  a  long  tramp  over  the  fells  before  he  can 
come  at  even  Pavey  Ark  and  Gimmer. 

The  cost  of  living  at  the  various  hotels  and  farms  in 
the  districts  mentioned  is  not  expensive,  and  it  is  one 
feature  of  a  climbing  holiday  in  Cumbria  that  the  bill  for 
board  and  residence,  plus  the  cost  of  railway  ticket,  is 
practically  the  whole  outlay  possible  (or  at  any  rate  essential). 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  annually  written  concerning 
the  terrible  dangers  of  modern  rock-climbing.  No  sport  is 
without  its  dangers,  but  the  so-called  dangers  of  rock- 
climbing  are  much  on  the  surface.  A  snow-peak  of  the 
Alps  may  on  a  fine  day  allure  the  novice  into  an  attempt — 
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but  the  gaunt  crag  throwing  its  head  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  debris  is  ever  a  warning. 

The  safeguards  on  the  rocks  are  so  numerous  that 
when  properly  taken  no  accident  should  occur.  One 
expert  party  failed  to  ascend  Walker's  Gully  on  the  Pillar, 
but  retired  in  good  order,  man  after  man  being  lowered 
down  the  pitches,  and  the  leader,  now  the  rear-guard, 
coming  down  by  threading  the  rope  behind  a  rock  and 
using  it  doubled.  In  another  case  a  party  got  stuck  in  a 
narrow  gully  :  retreat  was  not  impossible,  but  they  did 
not  wish  to  come  down.  The  last  man  was  lowered  out 
of  the  gully,  and,  proceeding  up  the  crag  by  an  easier  way, 
appeared  above  the  leader's  head.  Then  he  dropped  the 
rope  down  the  rocks,  the  leader  tied  on,  and,  with  a 
judicious  pull-up  at  the  difficult  problem,  negotiated 
the  rest  of  the  route.  These  methods,  an  every-day 


part  of  rock-climbing,  are  unknown  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  this  ignorance  is  the  'cause  of  very  rash 
judgments  on  the  sport. 

Difficult  rock-climbing  is  not  essentially  dangerous. 
If  the  leader  is  properly  belayed  by  the  rope  being  passed 
round  some  notch  of  rock,  and  his  second  is  reasonably 
vigilant,  there  is  little  danger  to  life  if  he  should  come  oft. 
No  difficult  route  on  the  list  published  in  the  climbing 
text-books  is  without  its  safe  way  out  in  case  the  leader 
should  fail.  The  ordinary  difficult  climbs  are  marked  with 
so  many  boot  scratches  that  they  are  easily  found  and 
followed  :  the  simple  routes  are  something  of  a  public 
highway,  so  many  are  passing  through  the  novitiate  there. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  rock-climbing  which 
is  excessively  dangerous — the  habit  of  those  who  play 
at  rock-climbing  on  the  low,  shattered  rocks  which  abound 
on  most  of  our  mountains.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
sounding  the  warning  note  as  one  is  absolutely  convinced 
it  will  not  be  heeded,  but  coming  fresh  from  the  fells 
where  a  couple  of  would-be  climbers  were  making  new 
routes  up  shattered  rocks  (where  the  danger  was  terrible), 
one  cannot  let  slip  the  opportunity.  If  anyone  wants  to 
play  at  rock-climbing,  there  are  plenty  of  easy  scree  gullies 
on  which  he  may  wear  out  his  zeal.  The  fell-walker  is 
well  advised  to  let  all  rock-climbs  alone,  even  though 
they  are  marked  "  easy "  in  the  books ;  if  he  wants  a 
sensational  scramble  well  within  his  powers,  assuming  he 
has  a  decent  "head,"  there  are  the  Edges  on  Helvellyn 
and  Saddleback  for  his  edification,  and  he  may  also 
enjoy  the  semblance  of  rock-climbing  without  its  reality 
by  working  his  way  along  the  "  High  Level "  route  to 
have  a  look  at  the  famous  Pillar  Rock  in  Ennerdale. 


The     Schooling    of    a 
Rock-climber. 


FEW  persons  outside  the  circle  of  actual  climbers  of 
our  Lake  Country  crags  consider  anything  of  the  training 
and  schooling  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  a  first-rate 
rock-climber,  and  many  of  those  who  have  climbed  a  long 
succession  of  seasons  utterly  fail  to  realise  how  a  beginner 
looks  and  feels  with  regard  to  mountain  ascents.  So 
many  of  the  latter  are  totally  unused  to  mountains.  Here 
is  a  confession  by  one  who  has  trained  some  of  our 
coming  men :  "  I  remember  once  walking  across  the 
Gable  screes  with  one  whose  experience  of  mountains 
was  confined  to  the  grass-covered  hills  of  North  Yorkshire. 
Soon  I  heard,  '  I  say  ! '  '  Yes  ?  '  '  How  long  is  it  since 
you  first  went  on  a  mountain?'  'Oh,'  I  said,  'I  started 
at  about  two  years  old.'  '  Oh,  well,  that  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  you  go  across  these  screes  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  while  I  follow  on  all  fours.' " 

It  is  not  in  everyone  to  become  a  great  climber — only 
men  of  exceptional  physique  and  practice  can  rise  to  the 
aigher  branches  of  the  art.  A  slight  defect  of  nerve  or 
muscle  is  apt  to  come  out  at  dangerous  situations  under 
the  strains  common  to  the  sport,  and  a  person  whose 
confidence  in  himself  after  repeated  trials  is  weak  should 
never  attempt  really  difficult  climbs. 
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Boots  should  always  be  the  heavily-nailed  variety 
offered  for  the  sport.  The  more  indestructible  your 
clothing  the  better.  The  rope  is  indispensable,  and 
advice  should  always  be  taken  where  the  climber  desires 
not  to  have  the  proper  Alpine  Club  rope.  The  use  or 
dumb  bells  is  a  good  preparation  to  add  strength  and 
endurance  to  the  arm  muscles,  on  which  so  much  often 
depends.  This  exercise  also  benefits  the  hips  and  spine 
on  which  some  heavy  work  may  devolve.  But  if  a  man 
be  deficient  in  nerve  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  attempt 
rock-climbing. 


The  young  climber  is  apt  to  under-estimate  the 
dangers  :  he  should  always  have  an  experienced  leader  to 
instil  in  him  due  respect  for  the  work  in  hand.  One  of 
the  safest  climbs  on  which  a  tyro  may  be  schooled  is  the 
Broad  Stand  which  opens  a  few  yards  over  the  crest  of 
the  Mickledore  ridge,  on  the  Eskdale  side.  The  route  is 
at  first  a  narrow  slit  behind  a  square  rock,  through  which 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  sideways.  Above  this  is  a  short 
climb  to  another  platform.  Then  comes  the  test  to 
nerves.  Holding  by  the  hands  to  a  projecting  rock,  the 
climber  has  to  step  round  its  corner.  For  a  few  seconds 
no  foothold  may  be  found — and  many  a  man  is  at  once 
scared  from  the  sport — then  a  good  grip  for  the  boot 
turns  up,  and  the  climber  rapidly  clears  the  obstacle. 
So  long  as  the  rope  is  properly  used  the  experiment  is 
quite  safe,  but  any  mischance  to  an  unassisted  climber 
would  end  fatally.  For  practice  with  the  rope  Broad  Stand 
is  splendid,  and  more  than  one  good  climber  has  here 
received  his  first  lesson  in  the  craft. 

There  is  another  good  gully  for  the  aspiring  climber — 
the  South  East  on  Great  End.  It  combines  many  things, 
an  easy  chimney  for  working  up,  and  (to  the  beginner)  a 
rather  fearsome  pitch,  which  he  gets  up  more  easily  than 
he  expects,  care  being  taken  with  loose  stones.  The 
necessity  for  care  should  be  thoroughly  and  continually 
impressed  on  him.  The  Little  Gully  on  Pavey  Ark, 
though  harder,  is  excellent  for  the  same  purpose.  After 
this  initiation  some  such  standard  work,  as  Jones's  "  Rock- 
climbing  in  the  English  Lake  District "  or  G.  D. 
Abraham's  "  British  Mountain  Climbs,"  should  be  placed 
before  the  aspiring  climber,  that  he  may  study  the  many 
"  moderate "  climbs.  These  climbs  he  should  repeat 
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often,  even  leading  up  them,  before  introducing  himself  to 
"  difficults."  The  young  climber  should  be  taken  up 
some  of  the  "  moderate  courses  "  when  they  are  wet  and 
greasy,  when  he  will  perforce  have  to  learn  to  use  his  feel 
properly,  which  is  so  important. 

In  climbing,  attention  should  be  closely  given  to  the 
white  scratches  on  your  path — the  impressions  of  the  nails 
of  your  predecessors — for  these  indicate  the  correct  route. 


i6 

Climb  slowly.  At  the  head  of  every  pitch  a  halt  should  be 
made  if  there  is  sufficient  room  for  all  to  come  together, 
and  the  method  of  the  next  step  decided  upon.  Never 
forget  the  precariousness  of  your  position.  You  are 
clinging,  maybe,  half-way  up  a  cliff,  a  hundred  yards  of 
rock  above,  the  same  below.  A  slip  here  means  a  fatality, 
as  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery.  In  such  a  position 
there  is  little  fear  of  anyone  being  careless  ;  but  after  the 
worst  of  the  exertion  is  over,  many  men  do  not  exercise 
sufficient  vigilance,  and  the  most  terrible  of  climbing 
accidents  are  traceable  to  a  lack  of  care  in  such  positions. 

Nearly  every  beginner  wants  to  climb  the  Napes 
Needle,  the  most  bloodcurdling  photographs  of  which  are 
met  with  everywhere  nowadays. 

"Needle,"  says  the  mentor,  "what  Needle?"  "The 
one  on  the  Gable."  "  Oh,  you  really  must  not  think  of 
that ;  it  is  for  experts." 

And  so  it  is.  However  keen  and  apt  the  climber  may 
be,  the  Napes  Needle  is  not  a  task  for  his  first  season  of 
rock-climbing.  Look  down  the  list  of  "  difficults  "  in 
your  climbing  book,  and  note  where  it  is  mentioned — 
nearly  at  the  bottom,  where  the  climbs  merge  into  the 
"Exceptionally  difficult." 


SCAFELL 

THE  rocks  on  Scafell  are  approached  from  Wasdale 
Head  by  the  ascent  of  Lingmell,  where  a  new  path  saves 
much  of  the  struggle  of  the  older  one,  into  a  great  cup 
known  as  Hollow  Stones — about  an  hour's  easy  walk.  On 
the  right  of  this  the  rocks  are  unmistakable,  rising  700 
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feet  or  more,  seeming  sheer  from  the  screes.  The  point 
to  aim  for  is  the  foot  of  Lord's  Rake,  a  great  crosswise 
scree  shoot.  In  the  left,  or  east,  wall  of  this  begin  several 
of  the  severest  climbs.  The  uninitiated  may  be  unable  to 
discern  any  direct  route  from  the  screes  to  the  top  of  the 
Pinnacle — it  is  a  way  for  the  best  experts  anyway — but  the 
opening  of  Deep  Ghyll  is  unmistakable.  A  great  boulder 
as  big  as  a  church  (Wasdale  Head  church)  has  stuck 
between  the  steep  walls  in  its  downward  progress,  and 
presents  an  effectual  cave.  The  best  way  of  circum- 
venting this  obstacle  is  to  climb  into  the  dark  recess  of 
the  cave  and  out  again  by  a  window  or  loophole  on  the 
right,  where  a  giant  stride  and  a  stiff  pull  brings  one  to  the 
top  of  the  chockstone.  But  the  usual  way  for  a  party  of 
novices  (with  their  leader)  is  to  proceed  further  up  Lord's 
Rake  to  the  foot  of  the  West  Wall  traverse,  where  an  easy 
scramble,  but  at  a  great  height,  conducts  one  to  the  top  of 
the  ghyll  beyond  its  obstacles.  The  second  pitch  of  Deep 
Ghyll  is  not  easy  at  any  time,  and  is  forbidden  fruit  to  the 
novice.  Returning  to  our  survey  of  the  rocks,  from  the 
foot  of  Lord's  Rake  one  finds  a  more  or  less  well-defined 
series  of  shelves  crossing  the  foot  of  the  crags — this  is  the 
well-known  Rake's  Progress,  the  passage  of  which  in 
summer  presents  little  difficulty  to  any  but  timorous 
persons.  From  Rake's  Progress  one  may  look  upward  at 
many  severe  climbs — Moss  Ghyll  is  a  feature,  so  is  Steep 
Ghyll,  Collier's  Chimney,  and  there  is  a  glimpse  of  that 
awful  climb,  Botterill's  Slab.  The  end  of  Rake's  Progress 
is  practically  on  the  Mickledore  Ridge,  and  the  last  broken 
place  showing  a  possible  route  up  the  rocks  is  the  North 
or  Penrith  climb.  From  Deep  Ghyll  eastward  to  this 
point  there  is  not  a  single  point  where  novices  should  be 
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allowed  to  climb,  even  with  the  best  leader,  with  the 
exception  of  the  North  Climb,  which,  though  short,  needs 
a  good  deal  of  gymnastic  ability,  and  is  rather  exposed. 
Over  the  Mickledore  Ridge  a  few  yards  one  comes  to  a 
narrow  crack  in  the  cliff,  the  opening  of  Broad  Stand, 
which  has  already  been  described.  The  Mickledore 
Chimney  cuts  into  the  mountain  some  twenty  yards  lower 
down  the  Eskdale  side,  and  is  not  particularly  difficult, 
but  novices  are  never  invited  to  carry  the  direct  ascent 
throughout,  leaving  the  gully  under  the  chockstones  by  a 
few  small  ledges  on  the  right-hand  side.  One  must 
emphasise  that  there  have  been  bad  accidents  indeed  on 
the  Broad  Stand  and  the  Chimney — the  wonder  to  my 
mind,  looking  back  over  a  series  of  years,  that  there  are 
not  many  more,  for  strange  indeed  are  the  parties  who 
attempt  the  assault. 


SCAFELL    PIKE    AND    GREAT    END. 

ON  the  left,  or  northern,  side  of  Hollow  Stones  are 
more  conspicuous  cliffs — crowned  by  the  caern  of  Scafell 
Pike.  Pikes  Crag  does  not  offer  the  standard  of  sport  ol 
its  vis-"a-jvis — that  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  visitor — 
and  some  of  its  gullies  are  mere  scree  walks.  Many 
novices  spend  a  useful  first  day  here,  for  all  the  problems 
of  the  craft  are  present  in  an  easy  form.  There  are 
several  cave  pitches,  some  to  be  ascended  and  some  to  be 
avoided,  several  narrow  cracks,  and  more  than  a  little  of 
buttress  and  arete  work.  And  everywhere  the  party  can 
be  held  safely — though  they  must  face  water  at  some 
of  the  pitches. 


On  the  north  side  of  Lingmell,  and  approached  direct 
from  Wasdale,  is  the  famous  Piers  Ghyll,  which  in  the 
early  days  of  rock-climbing  was  a  great  place  of  resort. 
Certainly  its  scenery  is  unique,  even  in  Cumberland. 
Christopher  North  described  the  ghyll  as  "  the  devil's 
suite  of  apartments  in  the  side  of  Scafell."  The  direct 
ascent  of  the  ghyll  has  now  been  made  three  times — the 
chief  problems  are  the  loose  and  rotten  nature  of  the  rock 
and  the  numerous  waterfalls  which  must  be  climbed.  It 
is  no  place  for  the  climbing  novice. 

The  gullies  of  Great  End,  which  are  reached  from  the 
Stye  Head-Esk  Hause  track,  are  famous  places  for  the 
simpler  sort  of  climbs — indeed,  some  would  not  admit 
the  steep  scree  shoot  of  Gust's  Gully  as  a  climb  at  all. 
The  Great  Gully  is  a  hard  grind  in  summer,  with  hardly  a 
semblance  of  true  climbing  in  its  ordinary  routes,  though 
the  Chimney  Finish  is  a  big  piece  of  work.  The  South- 
east on  the  same  face,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  these  pages, 
has  a  character  of  its  own. 


GREAT  GABLE. 

GREAT  GABLE  has  rocks  on  two  faces — the  North  or 
Ennerdale  side  showing  fair  sport,  but  the  South  side  has 
the  jewel  of  the  Great  Napes,  together  with  White  Napes 
and  Kern  Knotts.  The  climbing  on  Kern  Knotts  is  all  on 
the  difficult  side,  and  the  novice  is  well  advised  to  leave 
the  place  alone.  White  Napes  is  well  up  the  mountain 
side  and  is  not  much  visited.  It  is  on  the  Great  Napes, 
that  tremendous  outcrop  of  rock  which  is  so  great  a 
feature  of  the  mountain  as  seen  from  Wasdale,  that  the 
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climbing  is  mostly  done.  The  outcrop  is  divided  by 
ravines  into  definite  buttresses.  From  Wasdale  Head,  an 
hour's  steady  walking  up  the  Neese,  or  south-west  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  brings  one  within  reach  of  the  rocks. 
A  traverse  east  is  made  from  an  isolated  rock,  known  as 
Moses'  Thumb  (after  a  famous  whisky  smuggler).  The 
track  is  quite  easy  to  hit  on  a  fair  day,  and  carries  one 
along  the  base  of  the  Napes  to  the  Sty  track,  near  Kern 
Knotts.  In  time  of  mist  strangers  are  apt  to  pass  right 
below  the  rocks  without  knowing  their  presence,  to  their 


final  disgust  when  they  reach  the  sign-post  at  the  head 
of  the  Sty.  The  great  landmark  of  the  crags  is  the  Napes 
Needle,  the  approach  to  which  is  an  easy  scramble  only. 
The  Needle  Gully  is  among  the  easier  climbs,  and  carries 
one  through  the  best  scenery  in  the  crags.  But  do  not 
tackle  the  screes  of  either  the  lesser  or  the  greater  Hell 
Gate,  to  west  and  east  of  the  Napes  Rocks,  unless  one 
likes  hard  work  and  no  pleasure.  The  Needle  and  the 
Eagle's  Nest  ridges  (ordinary  way)  are  not  difficult  climbs 
to  a  properly  led  party  of  novices  in  ordinary  weather. 
The  Eagle's  Nest  arele,  the  difficult  way,  is  one  of  our 
greatest  climbs — to  be  able  to  lead  that  stamps  a  climber 
as  something  well  above  the  usual.  There  are  also 
moderately  difficult  courses  on  the  Arrowhead  ridge  and 
in  the  gullies  about  it. 

On  the  north  face,  usually  called  for  distinction  Gable 
Crag,  there  is  some  simple  work.  There  are  two  traverses 
of  the  face  of  the  rock  at  a  high  level,  the  Traverse  and 
the  Sheep  Walk,  which  will  serve  in  helping  to  locate  the 
severer  climbs,  as  well  as  the  Bottle  Shaped  Pinnacle  ridge 
and  the  Central  Gully  by  the  ordinary  way.  There  are 
some  severe  ascents  here,  but  the  rock  is  not  so  sound  as 
on  the  south  face,  and  some  alteration  of  the  standard 
climbs  by  rock  falls  are  reported  each  year. 


THE   PILLAR. 

ON  the  steep  slabs  and  finely-cut  chimneys  of  the 
Pillar  Rock  began  the  sport  of  rock-climbing,  and  it  is 
wonderful  what  variety  of  routes  have  been  surveyed  and 
carried  out.  The  North-east,  a  climb  of  moderate 
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difficulty  to  an  experienced  party,  is  one  of  the  latest 
Pillar  courses  :  terribly  severe  variations  and  new  ascents 
are  reported  every  year  in  the  climbing  journals. 

Hundreds  of  climbers  owe  their  introduction  to  climbing 
to  Slab  and  Notch,  the  easiest  way  up  the  crag.  Here  the 
novice  gets  something  to  remember,  for  the  Slab  inclines 
at  a  nice  angle,  and  has  a  suggestive  hiatus  where  the 
valley  bottom  conies  into  view ;  and  the  headroom  at  the 
Notch  is  cramped,  giving  the  impression  of  a  terrific 
overhang.  The  West  Climb  and  the  Old  Wall  route  on 
the  east  side,  are  other  easy  ways  up  the  rock.  Any  leader 
can  pick  out  half  a  dozen  sporting  routes  over  which  to 
take  his  novices,  to  their  pleasure  and  edification.  The 
Pillar  is  certainly  a  fine  rock,  and  a  view  from  its  top  has  a 
true  bird's-eye  effect — one  seems  so  very  far  from  the 
valley  below.  To  give  a  list  of  the  climbs  on  the  Pillar  in 
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order  of  severity,  one  has  recourse  to  such  a  work  as 
"  British  Mountain  Climbs  "  : — Slab  and  Notch  route, 
easy ;  West  Climb  Old  Wall  route,  Pendlebury  Traverse 
route,  the  Arete,  moderately  difficult :  while  by  Central 
Jordan,  by  West  Jordan,  Far  West  Jordan,,  the  Great 
Chimney,  are  among  the  lesser  of  the  difficult  routes. 
When  a  climber  has  passed  up  these  courses  he  needs 
little  further  advice  about  his  forthcoming  work.  The 
most  difficult  climb  of  all  is  the  North-west,  one  of  the 
latest  discoveries  of  this  crag. 

The  Pillar  Rock  is  reached  from  Wasdale  by  following  the 
Black  Sail  track  up  Mosedale,  turning  to  the  left  just  before 
reaching  the  summit  wire-railing  (to  cut  off  the  corner),  and 
following  until  the  head  of  the  High  Level  route  is 
reached.  Then  there  is  one  route  only — the  High  Level — 
marked  with  cairns  and  nailmarks  innumerable. 


PAVEY   ARK. 

EVERYONE  who  knows  Lakeland  at  all  is  familiar  with 
the  queer,  nobbly  summits  of  Langdale  Pikes,  which,  as 
seen  from  the  steamer,  seem  to  dominate  the  western  view 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Windermere.  To  the  east  of  these 
summits  is  a  long  hill,  the  face  of  which  is  apparently  all 
rock — that  is  Pavey  Ark.  A  closer  acquaintance  would 
discover  a  proper  mountain,  while  to  stand  by  the  shore 
of  Stickle  Tarn  is  to  discover  a  proper  rock-climbing  world. 
For  the  huge  mass  in  front  is  split  up  into  gullies — Great 
and  Little  Gullies  cut  across  diagonally  by  a  long,  upward- 
sloping  terrace,  the  Jack's  Rake  of  fox-hunting  shepherds. 
The  buttresses  offer  pretty  climbing,  and  the  rock  is  of 
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good  quality  throughout.  The  Crescent  Climb  is  a 
sensational  and  spectacular  piece  of  work,  starting  with  a 
difficult  hand-traverse ;  Gwynne's  Chimney  is  not  without 
its  danger  and  labour,  and  of  late  years  the  Rake  End 
Chimneys,  wet,  choked  with  vegetation,  and  indefinite, 
have  attracted  climbers.  The  problems  in  the  gullies  vary 
from  cave-pitches,  where  a  heavy  pull  with  the  arms  is 
necessary,  to  a  holdless  slab  of  rock  which  decorates  the 
straight  ascent  of  Great  Gully. 


GIMMER  CRAG. 

GIMMER  CRAG  is  the  fourth  summit  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes,;  and  has  a  rock  height  of  between  300  and  400  feet. 
There  are  'three  climbs  of  real  difficulty,  with  variations, 
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problems,  and  scrambles  innumerable.  Gimmer,  however, 
is  not  the  place  for  entire  strangers  to  the  district.  Not 
only  are  its  difficulties  great,  but  there  has  not  been  much 
traffic  as  yet  to  distinguish  the  correct  ways  up.  There  is 
good  climbing  on  the  Bowfell  Buttress  and  among  the 
Links,  a  series  of  gullies  with  a  trifle  too  much  of  scree,  on 
the  same  mountain.  In  the  Easedale  valley  is  Deer 
Bield — with  a  difficult  climb,  and  Tarn  Crag,  the  glory 
of  which  is  a  route  which  needs  some  following. 


DOE    CRAGS. 

To  the  rambler,  Coniston  means  the  ascent  of  the 
Old  Man,  perchance  a  visit  to  the  wild  corrie  where  lies 
Goats  Water,  a  stroll  to  Tarn  Hows  and  to  Tilberthwaite 
— but  to  the  rock-climber  there  is  really  but  one  object, 
Doe  Crags,  the  rock-paradise  of  Lancashire.  The  crags 
are  a  series  of  broken  cliffs  impending  over  the  huge  fans 
of  scree  which  rise  900  feet  from  the  western  side  of  Goats 
Water — five  giant  buttresses  ranging  from  400  to  about 
700  feet  in  height,  divided  by  deep  gullies.  From  south 
to  north  these  are — first,  Easy  Gully,  which  does  not 
require  very  special  precautions,  and  is  a  good  training 
ground  for  the  willing  novice ;  then  Great  Gully,  so  full  of 
difficulties  that  its  easiest  ascent  is  far  down  the  list  of 
difficult  courses.  Between  Easy  and  Great  Gullies  is 
A  Buttress,  a  mighty  chunk  of  stone,  of  which  portions 
overhang.  B  Buttress,  to  the  north  of  Great  Gully,  is 
seamed  by  routes  of  all  classes.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  Easy  Traverse,  which  starts  near  the  foot  of  Great 
Gully,  and  rises  in  a  sharp  diagonal  to  the  head  of  the 
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Intermediate  Chimney.  The  Giant's  Crawl,  which  for  some 
distance  is  roughly  parallel  with  the  Easy  Traverse,  is  a 
terror.  It  is  very  exposed,  and  the  most  sensational 
section  seems  to  be  without  any  safe  belay.  From  this 
point  to  E  Buttress  the  climbing  is  always  difficult,  and 
sometimes  exceptionally  severe.  E  Buttress  is  a  practice 
ground  for  novices,  and  gives  them  rare  experience. 

It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  any  rambler  to  climb  the 
long  screes  from  the  tarn  in  order  to  see  the  wildness  of,  say, 
the  foot  of  Great  Gully ;  but  fine  as  the  scene  is  there,  it  is 
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absolutely  nothing  to  the  views  which  unfold  to  the  rock- 
climber  in  the  farther  recesses.  There  are  fantastic 
pinnacles  crowning  the  huge  buttresses,  and  sheer  deep 
clefts  in  the  most  surprising  places ;  there  are  broad  series 
of  slabs  which  will  for  years  perhaps  be  considered  still 
unclimbable,  and  dark  impending  masses  of  weather-worn 
stone,  but  everywhere  the  climbing  on  Doe  Crags  is  safe — 
with  proper  precautions — and  an  increasing  number  of 
climbers  visit  them  every  season. 

There  are  a  few  small  climbs,  of  an  interesting  nature 
frequently,  tucked  away  in  the  small  valleys  of  the  Old 
Man  range :  Colonel  Crag,  above  Levers  Water,  Gouldon 
Gully,  Sylvan  Chimney,  and  Boulder  Valley  being  some  of 
the  better-known  places.  Then,  again,  some  enterprising 
rock-men  have  found  a  fairly  deep  passage  in  the  cave  at 
the  top  of  Tilberthwaite  Ghyll.  After  this  had  been 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  320  feet  the  party  had  to 
return  "owing  to  the  excess  of  water  on  the  floor." 


The  Lady  Rock-climber. 


IT  is  well  known  that  ladies  have  made  ascents  and 
descents  of  many  of  the  greatest  climbs,  but  so  far  the  lady 
pioneer  has  not  put  in  an  appearance  in  Cumberland. 
So  far  as  our  records  go  there  has  never  been  a  climb 
made  by  an  exclusively  feminine  party,  but  once  it  was  a 
near  thing.  A  gentleman  of  the  cocksure  class  once 
volunteered  to  give  some  ladies  a  lead  up  the  Napes 
(Gable)  Needle.  The  ascent  was  safely  accomplished,  but 
the  gentleman  had  stuck  at  the  great  upper  obstacle,  and 
his  fair  companions  completed  their  triumph  by  hauling 
him  to  the  top  ! 

The  equipment  of  the  lady  rock-climber  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  Of  course  a  skirt  is  a  danger  on  the 
rocks,  though  conservative  man  does  not  care  to  see -his 
ladies  start  from  the  hotel  or  farm  in  alpine  dress.  He  is 
quite  willing  to  carry  a  slight  addition  to  the  load  in  his 
rucksack  when  he  comes  to  the  rocks.  Boots  are  the 
chief  difficulty  to  the  lady  climber.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  get  the  ordinary  workman  to  understand  one's  require- 
ments, and  it  is  better  in  every  way  to  spend  a  little  more 
money  and  have  the  boots  made  by  some  firm  which 
makes  a  speciality  in  these  matters.  The  board-like 
clumps  so  much  in  vogue  with  dealers  simply  cripple  the 
wearer  on  a  long  day's  journey,  and  lay  the  basis  for  a 
most  ungainly  manner  of  walking.  Concerning  the  rope 
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there  is  less  need  for  worry :  the  well-known  Alpine  Club 
rope  is  not  cheap,  but  it  is  safe.  Gloves  are  almost  a 
necessity  to  a  lady  climber.  The  rocks  are  usually  very 
rough  and  often  with  almost  knife-like  edges.  Woollen 
gloves  of  the  fingerless  variety  are  most  in  fashion — they 
are  cheap  and  meet  all  needs. 

There  is  no  difference  to  be  noted  between  climbing 
hints  for  gentlemen  and  ladies — go  slowly,  test  every  hold, 
be  sure  that  the  rope  is  belayed  and  that  the  belay  is  the 
safest  possible ;  pay  out  rope  steadily  when  the  person  in 
front  is  moving,  keeping  an  eye  to  its  smooth  running  over 
the  belay ;  if  you  are  in  front  of  the  moving  person,  keep 
a  steady  strain  on  the  rope  (unless  warned  that  doing  so 
will  bring  your  follower  off  the  rocks,  which  may  overhang), 
and  make  sure  of  the  belay  of  every  yard  of  rope  you  gain. 
Then  there  will  be  no  mishaps.  One  who  remembers 
seeing  No.  3  swinging  out  over  a  gulf  of  300  feet  owing  to 
a  too  zealous  pull,  and  no  real  belaying  of  the  rope,  is  not 
likely  to  forget  these  maxims. 

The  chief  trouble  that  lady  climbers  experience  when 
they  have  passed  the  novitiate  is  that  their  gentlemen 
friends  insist  on  doing  all  the  work  and  keep  a  careful 
watch  to  prevent  any  initiative  being  shown.  In  sheer 
strength,  of  course,  the  average  lady  cannot  compare  with 
the  average  gentleman,  but  she  can  easily  be  his  equal  in 
agility,  in  route-finding,  and  in  solving  the  hundred  and 
one  problems  met  with  in  every  stiff  climb.  In  a  short 
course  a  lady  may  easily  score :  she  is  usually  light  in 
comparison  with  her  strength,  and  much  less  liable  to  slip 
on  small  holds,  and  certainly  would  dread  to  wallow  up  a 
climb  in  the  way  some  gentlemen  climbers  do.  There  are 
many  who  destroy  valuable  holds  with  their  bludgeoning 
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about  with  nailed  boots ;  no  lady  would  be  so  clumsy  in 
her  methods. 

The  social  side  of  mountaineering  in  the  Alps  is 
perhaps  overdone.  Zermatt  and  Chamonix  have  led  the 
fashion  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  de  rigueur,  and  every 
resort  in  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Alpine  Austria  has 
followed  suit.  In  Cumberland  the  hotels  frequented  by 
climbers  do  not  approach  the  polish  of  those  on  the 
Continent.  The  climbing  man  is,  however,  great  fun — he 
will  play  any  game  ;  do  anything.  He  will  turn  gymnastic 
tricks  round  the  billiard  table  or  over  the  barn  door  which 
would  make  a  professional  acrobat  gasp ;  and  billiard  fives 
and  bridge  of  the  easy  sort  are  great  games  with  him. 
Unless  a  lady  can  enjoy  herself  under  such  circumstances, 
and  be  friendly,  the  sport  is  not  likely  to  attract  her  after 
her  first  holiday  among  the  mountains. 

That  rock-climbing  as  a  sport  for  ladies  is  capable  of 
great  development  is  absolutely  true,  though  it  may  be  that 
the  staffs  at  climbers'  hotels  may  not  desire  it — their 
present  idea  is  that  six  gentlemen  are  not  the  trouble  of 
one  lady,  and  the  household  arrangements  are  made  on  the 
primitive  scale  which  man  in  the  climbing  mood  seems  to 
prefer.  But  there  are  compensations  in  the  presence  of 
the  lady  climber — she  can  get  the  gentlemen  to  dinner  at 
the  proper  hour,  which  nothing  else  on  earth  seems  able  to 
compel. 

Cumberland,  the  best  of  climbing,  is  ever  within  a  few 
hours,  and  the  climbs  are  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
the  headquarters  in  each  valley.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
lady  to  get  a  large  share  of  sport  without  spending  a  large 
amount  of  money  or  time,  or  using  up  too  much  nervous 
energy. 
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Reflections  of  a  Climber 


ONE'S  personal  adventures  are  apt  to  look  small  when 
at  Wasdale  Head  the  talk  turns  to  mountain  perils. 
A  story  is  told  of  the  President  of  a  Mountaineering  Club 
who,  with  two  companions,  was  trapped  by  night  on  a 
ledge  of  the  Dent  Blanche  with  the  glacier  shining 
uncertain  six  thousand  feet  below.  A  snowstorm  was 
raging,  and  the  three  climbers  sat  on  a  sloping  ledge 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  their  legs 
swinging  out  over  the  gulf.  Of  course  they  fastened 
themselves  with  the  rope  to  the  crags  around,  but  so 
insecure  was  their  position  even  after  that,  that  they  dared 
not  sleep  for  fear  of  falling  off.  So  hour  after  hour  they 
sang  and  talked  and  argued  and  joked,  until  with  dawn 
came  the  chance  of  continuing  their  descent. 

One  Christmastide  the  festive  season  was  ushered  in 
with  a  week  or  more  of  blue  frost,  after  torrential  rains. 
The  result  was  that  a  party  staying  at  Wasdale  Head,  and 
wishing  to  get  to  Scafell,  took  three  days  to  get  there. 
The  first  day  they  cut  steps  in  the  ice  covered  grass  up 
to  the  top  of  Brown  Tongue,  the  second  they  tackled  the 
first  limb  of  Lord's  Rake,  and  the  third  they  got  to  the 
mountain  top  via  Great  Ghyll.  "  Now,"  said  they,  "  the 
route  is  open."  But  during  the  evening  came  snow,  and 
during  the  night  more  snow,  until  the  whole  range  of 
mountains  was  under  at  least  eighteen  inches  of  it.  Then 
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a  little  breeze  came  along  with  still  more  snow,  and  the 
drifts  were  immense.  Undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  a 
long  wade  two  climbers  set  out  in  the  morning.  Lord's 
Rake  was  full  of  soft  fluffy  stuff,  in  which  they  went  waist 
deep.  Deep  Ghyll  was  choked  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and 
Great  Ghyll,  which  is  the  ordinary  walker's  way  up  the 
mountain,  was  blocked  with  loose  snow,  which  looked  as 
if  the  first  footsteps  would  send  thousands  of  tons  down 
into  the  valley  below.  Such  a  sight  is  indescribably  grand, 
but  some  climbers,  like  the  writer,  prefer  not  to  venture 
near  a  mountain  in  this  ticklish  condition.  The  bottom 
pitch  of  Deep  Ghyll  was  absolutely  hidden  in  snow. 
And  so  was  the  second.  The  easy  scramble  which  finishes 
the  climb  was,  however,  the  hardest  part.  The  snow  had 
frozen,  and  the  ice-axe  came  into  real  use.  Climbing  up 
such  a  place  is  not  for  the  nervous,  who  will  surely  see  the 
great  teeth  of  the  rocks  beyond  Lord's  Rake  into  which 
a  slip  would  send  them  headlong. 

On  such  a  day  a  sitting  glissade  is  a  good  way  to 
come  down  the  slopes,  but  must  not  be  indulged  unless 
the  party  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  situation.  More 
than  one  fatal  accident  has  been  caused  by  incautious 
climbers  starting  to  glissade  on  slopes  which  ended  with 
sheer  cliffs. 

One  wonders  if  a  winter  meet  at  Wasdale  will  ever 
be  complete  without  someone  having  to  rescue  a  chance 
party  of  visitors  from  the  perils  of  Broad  Stand.  In 
summer  this  is  an  innocent  enough  climb  for  anyone  with 
a  good  head,  shod  with  nailed  boots,  and  with  the 
safeguard  of  a  rope,  but — in  winter  it  is  a  ghastly  place 
to  the  untutored  scrambler.  Even  pretty  good  men 
prefer  to  leave  it  alone,  and  make  their  way  up  or  down 
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Scafell  by  the  North  Climb,  which  starts  a  few  feet  on  the 
Wasdale  side  of  the  Mickledore  ridge. 

December  days  are  short — when  the  rocks  are  in 
cloudland  it  is  nothing  new  to  be  groping  for  holds  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — and  from  this  fact  comes 
the  greatest  number  of  incidents.  When  the  light  is 
fading  and  there  is  more  than  ever  necessity  for  speed,  the 
climber  finds  it  impossible  to  get  on.  A  party  were 
trapped  for  hours  on  a  series  of  iced  ledges  on  the  Pillar  : 
the  gloomy  day  died  out,  the  clouds  crept  closer — and 
then,  one  of  the  transformations  for  which  our  mountains 
are  renowned,  a  breeze  tore  the  clouds  aside  and  showed 
a  big  moon  sailing  in  a  clear  sky  above,  giving  a  radiance 
as  good  as  the  lost  day.  The  climbers  who  had  spent 
much  labour  in  lowering  one  of  their  number  to  the 
foot  of  the  crags  now  saw  their  task  made  easy,  and 
simply  romped  up  the  remaining  feet  of  gully.  In 
half  an  hour  they  were  clear  of  the  rocks  and  met  the 
relief  party  which  had  been  organised  at  Wasdale  Head 
before  it  reached  the  High  Level  route. 

Now  to  leave  the  rock-climbers,  one  wonders  if  any 
reader  has  ever  met  the  full  force  of  a  winter  storm  on  the 
high  ground.  To  see  bits  of  ice  whipping  across  the 
track  is  not  unpicturesque  from  the  shelter  of  a  boulder, 
but  to  go  into  the  turmoil,  with  chips  of  ice  and  streams 
of  cutting  snow  striking  you  on  face  and  hands,  even 
interfering  with  breath,  is  far  from  nice.  The  difficulty 
of  keeping  true  direction  on  trackless  snow  is  tremendous, 
and  one  frequently  hears  of  men  going  miles  out  of  their 
route.  It  does  not  do  to  trust  in  a  mountain  land  to  the 
direction  of  the  breeze — on  Esk  Hause,  in  a  few  yards,  it 
seems  to  come  at  one  from  all  points  of  the  compass  in 
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turn.  A  night  tramp  across  the  fells  in  winter — ah,  would 
that  one  could  describe  it !  The  moon  sailing  aloft,  the 
grim,  silent,  snow-white  giants,  the  wee  tinkle  of  the  ghyll, 
the  slight  hiss  of  the  night  breeze  over  the  buttresses 
of  crag  around — it  is  fine.  Aye,  and  it  is  worth  many  a 
night  of  struggle  with  gale  and  storm  and  snow  to  get  one 
glimpse  into  Nature  such  as  is  this. 


Cumberland  Snow-climbing. 


How  many  of  us,  when  we  see  the  heading  "  Great 
Snowstorm  "  in  January,  go  carefully  down  the  columns  to 
find  whether  Cumbria  has  been  blessed  with  a  heavy 
downfall  ?  And,  if  a  thaw  does  not  come,  an  early  Friday 
midnight  finds  a  knot  of  weirdly  clad  and  arrayed  men  on 
the  departure  platform,  ready  to  face  a  cold  and  tedious 
journey  down  to  that  favoured  district. 

The  English  Lake  Country,  though  possessing  the 
"  height  of  land  "  in  England,  has  a  really  mild  winter. 
Figures  readily  prove  this,  but  to  the  mountaineer  it  is 
sufficient  that  snow  rarely  gets  into  sporting  condition,  and 
then  only  in  the  few  places  which  almost  compel  its  due 
maturing.  No  !  There  are  few  gullies  which  can  really 
attract  the  man  with  the  ice-axe,  though  at  times  some  of 
the  less  known  afford  tolerable  sport. 

The  Pillar  Rock  is  cleft  with  magnificent  gullies,  and 
has  the  fine  north  aspect  associated  with  well-matured 
snow ;  but  closer  examination  shows  that  these  splendid 
places  are  too  steep  for  any  mass  of  snow  to  rest.  There 
are  some  long-lying  patches  in  Walker's  Gully — it  was  due 
to  one  of  these  that  the  accident  occurred  to  which  the 
gully  owes  its  name.  Wishing  to  descend  quickly,  a  young 
man  started  to  glissade,  but  failed  to  stop  at  the  edge 
of  the  sheer  descent,  and  went  crashing  to  his  death. 
The  Ennerdale  face  of  Great  Gable  has  one  great  fissure 
which  cbllects  much  snow — the  Central  Gully — which 
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when  in  form  gives  a  fine  snow  and  ice  climb.  The  place, 
however,  is  rarely  a  favourite  with  climbers.  The  rugged 
Napes  ridges,  on  the  other  face  of  the  mountain,  face  the 
sun,  and  are  the  first  of  the  climbers'  crags  to  be  free  from 
snow  and  ice.  Great  Gable  has,  however,  one  merit  to  the 
snow-lover — a  long  tongue  down  which  one  may  glissade 
safely  to  the  heart's  content.  The  place  is  cunningly  hid 
from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  one  is  pledged  not  to  give  away 
the  precise  location.  Doe  Crags,  near  Coniston,  offer 
some  great  problems  irr  ice-craft,  but  its  Great  Gully  is  un- 
fortunately pitched  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  snow 
climber.  The  lower  piece,  when  fringed  with  ice,  is  a 
stiff  proposition,  and  the  upper  portions  do  not  carry 
snow  at  a  climbing  angle.  The  Easy  Gully,  south  ot 
the  main  crags,  gets  a  good  face  of  snow,  and  with 
any  but  a  south  aspect  would  be  a  good  place  indeed. 
Pavey  Ark  has  two  gullies  of  importance  at  any  season, 
but  in  winter  they  incline  to  ice  rather  than  snow 
problems.  Gimmer  Crag  presents  a  decent  piece  of 
snow-climbing  in  order  to  arrive  at  all,  but  the  great 
buttress  has  rock-work  only.  The  crags  in  Borrowdale 
and  around  Buttermere  do  not  show  a  willingness  to 
recompense  the  snow-climber  :  the  former  are  too  steep 
and  narrow,  and  the  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  cased  in  wet  ice 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  are  "  bits  "  on  Bowfell  that 
give  real  work,  but  somehow  the  location  of  these  seems  to 
change  with  the  seasons.  One  year  the  great  slab  of  rock 
so  conspicuously  seen  from  Rossett  Ghyll  is  said  to  have 
been  in  fine  order,  but  in  other  seasons  it  has  not  been 
•worth  a  visit. 

The   consideration    of  snow-climbing   in   Cumberland 
is    perforce    limited    to    one    range    of    mountains,    the 
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Scafells— Great  End,  Scafell  Pike,  and  Scafell.  The 
middle  name  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  line :  it  offers 
nothing  better  than  a  few  sitting  and  standing  glissades 
on  the  Lingmell  shoulder.  But  Great  End  has  its  Central 
and  South-east  Gullies,  both  really  good  Alpine  work,  with 
Gust's  Gully  offering  sport  of  a  less  ambitious  character, 
and  Skew  Ghyll,  on  the  Wasdale  shoulder,  an  admirable 
place  to  take  the  edge  off  a  novice's  keenness,  and 
persuade  him  to  caution  and  respect  for  his  sport. 

The  Central  Gully,  in  Great  End,  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  long  rampart  of  rock  which  looks  northward 
over  Borrowdale.  Against  this  cliff  strike  the  fierce 
northern  storms  with  their  heavy  loads  of  snow,  and  soon 
the  gap  in  the  rocks,  which  formed  a  toilsome  walk  up 
loose  scree  and  little  rocks,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
Swiss  high-level  couloir.  And  when  the  snow  has 
matured,  has  packed  itself  thoroughly  hard,  and  maybe 
got  several  dampings  from  the  trailing  clouds,  the  work 
offered  is  good  enough  for  anyone  who  cannot  get  to 
Switzerland.  At  its  outlet  the  gully  is  quite  narrow,  and 
steps  at  a  high  angle  have  to  be  made,  but  higher  there  is 
an  obtrusion  of  rock  and  two  ways  present.  The  problems 
are  chiefly  in  passing  round  this  and  other  rock-faces, 
where  the  arrested  snow  has  frozen  and  packed  into  sheer 
ice-cliffs.  The  axe  is  seriously  brought  into  play,  and  the 
tinkle  of  falling  particles  makes  the  gully  musical.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  seracs,  no  ice-fall — our  "  glaciers  "  are  on 
too  minute  a  scale  ;  but  the  angle  is  often  terrific,  and  one 
hears  of  spells  of  two  and  three  hours  of  real  work  to  pass 
a  single  obstacle.  The  top  stretch  of  the  gully  is  a 
first-rate  snowfield  on  a  small  scale,  up  which  steps  can 
usually  be  kicked  with  ease  and  certainty.  The  descent  of 


the  Central  Gully  is  not  often  made :  it  is  a  stiff  under- 
taking, though  by  judicious  use  of  the  rocks  the  worst 
of  the  ice-problems  are  avoided. 

The  South-east  Gully  is  nearer  Esk  Hause  :  it  is  some- 
what steeper  and  shorter  than  the  Central,  and  is  more 
difficult.  There  is  more  of  ice  than  snow  in  most  parts 
of  the  climb,  which  is  notoriously  wet  in  winter.  Its 
upper  basin  is  far  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  Central 
Gully,  and  holds  little  snow.  Some  great  Alpinists 
have  struggled  with  the  problems  here  and  pronounced 
them  sufficient.  Gust's  Gully  is  near  the  western  end  of 
the  crags,  and  like  the  Central  is  little  more  than  a  scree 
walk  in  summer  (South-east  Gully  has  a  fine  summer 
reputation — for  the  entering  of  novices  into  the  science 
of  rock-climbing).  Its  most  prominent  feature  is  the  great 
boulder  which  high  up  bridges  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
beneath  it,  before  a  great  slip  of  scree  buried  it,  was  at  one 
time  a  neat  little  chimney  ascent.  In  winter  it  sometimes, 
happens  that  the  snow  is  so  deep  that  visitors  have  been 
known  to  tunnel  so  that  they  might  properly  pass  under 
the  bridge.  Gust's  Gully  is  not  so  steep  in  its  angle,  and 
is  usually  free  enough  from  ice  to  make  it  a  pleasant  climb 
for  novices.  Skew  Ghyll  is  on  the  direct  route  from 
Wasdale  to  the  Great  End  gullies,  and  possesses  a  good 
surface  of  snow  which  enlivens  the  tramp  up.  A  good 
deal  of  step-cutting  is  practised  here  every  winter. 

After  Great  End,  Scafell.  The  mighty  rock-face  faces 
due  north,  but  is  less  exposed  to  snow-carrying  gales  than 
Great  End.  Moss  Ghyll  is  a  famous  ice-climb,  but  it  is  to 
Deep  Ghyll  that  the  lover  of  snow-craft  turns.  On  several 
occasions,  in  the  short  annals  of  Cumberland  winter 
mountaineering,  the  ghyll  has  been  so  choked  with  snow 
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that,  looking  from  Lords  Rake,  there  was  one  smooth 
slope  of  white.  The  boulder  which  forms  the  cave  of  the 
first  pitch  was  invisible,  and  the  scree  up  to  the  second 
pitch  was  filled  with  piles  that  had  slipped  from  the  sheer 
walls  of  the  Scafell  Pinnacle.  The  first  winter  descent  was 
made  by  a  couple  of  climbers  who  mistook  its  easy  angle 
for  that  of  the  Great  Gully  nearer  to  Wasdale  Head. 
Several  parties  have  made  their  way  up  "  with  hands 
in  pockets,"  but  when  the  snow  is  in  true  order  there 
is  plenty  of  step-cutting.  Deep  Ghyll  was  some  years  ago 
the  scene  of  a  fatal  accident :  'an  unroped  climber  essayed 
to  glissade  the  upper  snow,  thinking  that  he  could  easily 
stop  on  the  screes  visible  near  the  head  of  the  lower  pitch. 
But  his  speed  increased  unduly,  his  ice-axe  was  lost,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  his  body  was  rolling,  crushed  and  battered, 
on  the  screes  at  the  foot  of  Lords  Rake.  Mickledore 
Chimney,  the  only  good  climb  east  of  the  Mickledore 
ridge,  is  often  climbed  in  winter  for  the  sport  it  can  give. 

It  is  accounted  a  fault  of  the  Cumbrian  school  of 
climbers  that  descents  of  severe  climbs  are  infrequently 
made  ;  but,  in  a  short  winter  day,  who  feels  inclined  to 
make  a  tedious  descent  of  difficult  ice  and  snow,  with  the 
possibility  of  being  benighted  on  the  way,  when  within  ten 
minutes  or  so  is  a  smooth  patch  of  snow,  like  that  on  the 
north-western  shoulder  of  Esk  Hause,  inviting  to  a  swift 
and  sure  glissade  to  the  foot  of  the  gullies,  where  maybe 
rucksack,  camera,  spare  rope,  or  anything  else  may  have 
been  left  ? 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  no  one  seems  to  have  yet 
introduced  crampons  or  climbing-irons  or  ice-claws  into 
Cumberland  for  ice  and  snow  ascents.  The  native-trained 
men  do  not  favour  their  use,  though  there  are  places  on 


the  Great  End  climbs  where  the  claws  would  be  useful 
indeed.  It  is  a  duty  in  concluding  this  consideration 
of  Cumberland's  snow  climbs  to  mention  that  there  is 
always  danger  of  frost-bite  in  these  sunless  snow-gullies, 
and  that  equipment  must  be  on  the  generous  scale  allowed 
for  high-level  Alpine  expeditions. 
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